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... which typewriter? 


These stroboscopic flash images prove that no 
human fingers can ever match the top speed of the 
SMITH-CORONA. Taken at 1/60,000 of a 
second, you will notice the clear, sharp move- 
ment of type-bars and carriage; while the hands of 


the speed typists appear blurred beyond 


recognition. If it’s professional championship speed 


you want—or just everyday office speed ... the 


SMITH-CORONA has it...to spare. odin cematiiiien actos ial 
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UT of my varied business experience 
[ character, 


ise ) +? cettah!] 
arises me uniorgettapie 


boy called Tommy 


At the time the boss employed me, he 
made a rather unique request: that I should 
t i my previous experi- 


lictatorial 


e and seniority in int i 
attitude toward the office boy, Tommy, just 
ut of high school, but, rather, be under- 
standing and sympathetic, for he considered 
the boy’s prospects in that firm very 


promising 

As the weeks passed, I shared more and 
more the boss’s admiration for this re- 
markable tall, blond boy of eighteen years 


TOMMY was 


always early, not merely 


m time, but early! When the rest of us 
entered the office, invariably late (there 
was no time clock, and our bosses were 
the greatest transgressors), Tommy would 


desk 


somewhat 


be seated at the reception sorting 
the mail Whereas we felt 
sheepish about our late start for the day, 
he sat there with complete poise, ready to 
greet us. Tommy seemed to have a duty 
toward himself, a philosophy all his own 

For whatever mess we wanted to avoid, 
Tommy was our willing “fall guy.” When- 
ever the president needed a chauffeur to 
show his convention associates around the 
tity, when the teletype machine needed a 
new roll, when an old desk needed var- 


nish, or a messy stencil needed to be 
dried, Tommy was ready. And the preci- 
sion and exactness with which Tommy 
could prepare an intricate tariff sched- 


ule that would make even an expert grum- 
ble. was the envy of all of us. Tommy 
listened well, and though some stenog- 





OUR OFFICE BOY BECOMES 
AN OFFICER 


This boy with a purpose has left a never-to-be-forgotten 
memory in the minds and hearts of his fellow office mates 


VELMA L. HARVEY 


raphers had been with the firm for many 
years, he ultimately understood more than 
} traffic busi- 


they about this highly technical 


ness 


ALTHOUGH he let us pour out lamen- 
tations to him, he never talked about his 
troubles. If an executive’s children 


own 
got the mumps, the president's favorite 
nephew was drafted, or Mr. B's orchard 
froze, Tommy sympathized. Once he said 


to me: “I’ve thought it all out—it’s best 

to keep your 

Don't let them worry you at work.” 
Occasionally, though, I'd see him peep at 

his girl’s picture in his wallet, as if to 

give him inspiration; then quietly he'd put 

We were all curious 


private worries at home 


the wallet 
about her 
His family rarely telephoned him. Once 
his mother called to say that he would be 
late, as he had stopped to do some refer- 
ence work for the boss at the library 


away 


IN spite of Tommy’s pathetically low 
salary, he saved money. On his desk was 
a dime-a-day bank into which he dropped 
his dime regularly. This money was to be 
spent, he informed us, for something very 
special. One afternoon he opened it and 
counted the big pile of dimes, but he never 
told us what that special object was. We 
did not dare ask 

Once I did ask Tommy why he did not 
go in for a raise; he was doing so much 
more than the ordinary office boy. He 
replied: “I do not want to ask. If I am 
worthy, I'll get that raise.” 

Our high-stepping, temperamental young 
boss would often borrow a quarter from 
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Tommy, but Tommy never borrowed fron accepted this new responsibility He 
anv ‘ "< \ ‘ + + £. 
d ‘ , 
ion y sin Vv 1d ur ¥ ng boss t ( ~ S 
T} c pondence course that Tommy “You knov Tommy said to me, “She eq 
took was similar to the one the boss had transcribe several pages of dictation wit 
studied some years before. Often Tommy out an error—that’s good!” Alth Ann 





worked overtime, but he did not rec 


} 1] "wT } ’ 17 motir } 
al MpPset til > us . Lallk a 


the hours on the weekly report. Our finan- dates and escapades of her large fan 
cial office, in another city, might question Tommy patiently guided her until she l¢ 


this overtime work and, ergo, his boss’s There was nly n¢ stenograph 


Ordinarily the boss smoked an old, di- willingly t lp her as us. He appear 


lapidated pipe, and when one day Tommy utterly unaware f he characterist 





started smoking one like it I rebelled, “I snappy rebukes that irritated the rest 
know you admire the boss, but that is not us so mu 





ne of his best habits. Why emulate that! a 

r must have agreed. Shortly he put WHEN the boss finally suggested tha 

the pipe away. I did not see it again Tommy tak ver part of tl lictation 
lidn’t mind taking down t words of t 


I'HE boss seemed to enjoy experimenting office boy. He was, I thought to mys 
with Tommy. Over some slight mistake in many ways far superior to us a 





e would unmercifully “light into” the boy, y aft s war brok t, Ton 
but Tommy said nothing, only set his jaw a ( t t y Air Cor 
more firmly. The boss later said to me y [ felt t 


You get discouraged and slow down after sometin 


I correct you; Tommy works ten times be a great | tion in store for hin 





] + 
The las i I was that 
\ new ste bomber med fortv-thr 
? ry Ss wit Ss] . * { \ {) T tT 
y tod had n 
, , 


Who Am I— What Am I? 


EDINA CAMPBELL-DOVER 


your brain is the product of mil- for the first audience; and I heard after 
of years, I, too, am the product of wards that many of them were turne 
millions of years. Those were years of away without any audiet ist becaus 


AM the child of your brain, and be-_ glances at n ause | was at once chos 
caus¢ 

liane 

i? 5 





which you and I knew nothing. But, in rf { : ties 

order to bring me to life, you consciously I my a ural examine 
prepared for months and perhaps years my costly garments, and then lauded you 
for my creation was a monumental task e te tast gment. Oh, ¥ 





Chen, after you created me, you clothed would be 1 I s they remarked & 
> in Ne rai ent - ly ~and rryit Mm yr S tite, nceerit ienloamar 

me 1 hne raiment—costly too—and you my grat erity, diplomat 

were careful that no alien hand would mis- and elegant 

shape me as I took form, or even soil me 

by an unkind touch. You were very proud ‘THEN something wonderful happened- 
me, and then I proved my gratitude by when they underst me for 


going forth as your ambassador of good they instantly cor red—and you wi 


will on a quest of great importance have your wis So. you see, I have 


| FELT very grand when I was received and perhaps far 

with lavish pomp at the court where you I shall never see you again, but 

sent n and you may feel sure that I I go, I shal 1 constant example 
brought you credit. Other ambassadors good taste ar breeding, and others wi 


at the same time “ast envious pront Dv mva nt r niinued on page 
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Executed by students of Jefferson (South Dakota) High School 
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NO OTHERS 


If you’d like to work for an insurance company—don't miss 
these suggestions by a fire-insurance office stenographer 


DOROTHY HIGENBOTHUM 


MONG trie Help Wanted advertise- 
ments in our local papers, the fol- 
lowing has appeared several times 


recently 
WANTED Stenographer experienced 
in Fire Insurance Work. No others need 
apply. The Blank Insurance Company 
Since stenographers experienced in In- 
a student apply- 





surance W rk are scarce 


. ‘6 1 aan ia ' 
ing as trained tor insurance work, would 


have a good chance of securing the position 


INSURANCE Stenography, 
trade, must be learned. To go 
insurance office without previous prepara- 
tion is to court failure. I tried it when first 
graduated from business school. Though 
I made good, it was almost a year before I 
felt confident that work was correct 
without referring to notes. The average 
business course is designed to cover a mul- 
titude of occupations, specialization having 
to be left to the individual 


<1 
like any 


into an 


my 


IN insurance work, more than in most 
types of work, accuracy in typing and 
dictation is necessary, for a small error— 
mere addition of “and” in the wrong 
place, or even of a comma out of place— 
void a policy. Everything written 
must be checked and rechecked. Being a 
careful proofreader is a real asset 

Insurance forms are easy to “take” in 
shorthand, the majority of the terms are 
simple; as, for example, premium, term, 
rate, mortgage, etc. Nor is great speed 
required. To be accurate is a lot more 
important. The average “boss” is willing 
to dictate slowly without being annoyed, 
but just transcribe “approved,” as “un- 
approved,” and watch him hit the roof 
Or, if the error is overlooked, hold your 
ears when the insured sees what rate he 
has to pay. , 

Fast typing is excellent, but speed will 
develop with practice. If you pass school 
requirements, your work will be speedy 
enough for the average office. However, 
few schools lay much stress on being 


the 


can 


equally fast on figures and letters, and 
here is where insurance work differs from 
many other businesses 


Two-thirds of all 





ymputing pre- 
calculations ; 
statements 
inventories 
These contain 


insurance 
and copying 


Statistics, 


work is figures—c 
| the 


customers 





miums, 

copying 

invoices monthiy accounts, 
. ' 

aiter hres; loss reports, etc 

- 

I 


lar more 


hgu 


g my first weeks of work, every 


spare minute was spent typing figures (J, 2, 


Durin 


3, 4, etc.), until I could copy such numbers 
as 680-783-A-B6108 without slowing dowt 
for them, and rows of statistics no 1g 

gave me heart failure. Anyone can do this 


7 ] ¢ : ly ] It st] tyr 
before leaving sc t will prove a 


great advantage 


INSURANCE terms, as I have men- 


tioned here, are not uublesome, but the 
phraseology is different, and should be 
studied. This can be done by copying your 


parents’ expired insurance policies. Wind- 
storm, Fire policies, etc. can be made valu- 
able training. Have someone dictate th 
cies to you take them with- 


> poli- 
until you can 
wut error. This is actual insurance work 
for ‘iten has to transcribe 
and type forms similar to these when no 
proper printed form is available 


the stenographer 


YOU will notice that insurance policies 
consist of (1) the original policy; (2) 
forms pasted on (riders). The blanks in 
these are easily filled out, and studying 
these old policies is a good way to le 
how this is done. In most insurance 
offices there are three copies made of each 
policy and its parts. The original goes 
to the insured; the first copy to the 
State Underwriters, and the last is for the 
office files. Therefore it is well to prac- 
tice making triplicate copies—and watch 
out that you don’t put your carbons in 
backwards! Only one policy of each 
number is printed, and, if spoiled (typed 
wrong or torn), it must be voided, or, 
if signed, cancelled, and a new policy 
written. This not only wastes forms but 
takes time, and if you are busy may upset 
your whole schedule. Hence, another rea- 
son for accuracy 


LETTER writing and office routine must 
be learned according to the custom of your 
new office, even if you are experienced. 


arn 
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Some F requent Terms Used in 
the Insurance Field 


Compiled by VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 
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Ask 
only 


you 


in 
cou 


ios 
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hire 


ne 
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Asking questions, and making notes is the 
only way. However, if you have prepared 
yourself, as suggested, you could qualify 
as “trained in insurance work,” which is 
the next best thing to “experienced,” and 


snouid place you way ahead ol! othe! 


green stenographers 


I AM listing here a few insurance terms 
that you may wish to give special prac 
tice. I find these the most frequently us¢ 

assured, 
term, renewal, de- 


scription, extension, are too common to all 
business to need including in the vocabulary 
accompanying this article 

policvholder nventory of loss 
insured expiration date 
policy face inception date 


cancellation 
standard construc- 


endorsement 
daily report 


supplemental « 





hire and r wind 


storm insurance premium 
windstorm and hai explosion clause 
total loss ind/or 
partial loss short term 
idjuster short rate 
loss report underwriters 
agent reduced rate 
hire 1oss state agent 


Always Be-Littlin’ 


MADE a comment 


ne day that was 


something of a “dirty dig,” and the of- 
fice boy came back at me with, “Always 
"!” It set me to thinking 





really, like the comic-strip char- 


acter, always picking flaws? It gets to be 
rather a favorite sport if one indulges in 
that form of ego-bolstering too often 


[ decided it was time I tried consci usly 
to find something good t 
and at such times as to give the 
pleasure. If I had an urge to make light 
efforts, that was my 


to pay another compiment 


It’s surprising how nice and smart and 
kind people are, once we look for their 
good peints. And, anyway, if they do pull 
} 1 . " hie! 1] | T? I 
boners once in a while—well, s I 

ate to have my s Ss para in pub- 
lic, and I guess th folks d te »0o 
ufter this. I'm reformed. Nobody is going 
t te ne again that in ways b it- 


Helen Waterman 
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Helpful Vs. Hopeful 
Waiting 
HOWARD DONAHUE 


LAN to arrive early for your inter- 
view when applying for a new job 
This will start you off with a reputation 
for being on time. But there’s another 
equally important advantage that is usually 


verlooked 


THE reception rooms of many 
—and this is especially true of manufac- 


g establishments — contain 


ympanies 


reading 
material for visitors who can not be inter- 
viewed immediately by the person on whom 
they are calling. This reading material 
may include booklets or folders describing 





the company’s products or policies 


maga: blished for the industry 


zines (those pu 





which the company is engaged), and 
rhaps a few general magazines such as 


are received in your own home 


dd advantage 
ny booklets to learn 
business. That may 
u can ask 


Such interest on 


- 
2 


which y 





rably impress your 


prospective employer. If there are no com- 
pany booklets, try the trade magazines 
such as Factory Management or Mill and 
Factory if you're applying for a steno- 


graphic job in the production department 
If the vacancy is for a secretary to an 
administrative executive, you might start 
getting acquainted with magazines such as 
Nation’s 

American Business, whi 


field of 


siness, Business Week, or 


~h cover the broad 





management 


SHOULD you, by chance, spot a « py of 
Charm or Mademoiselle among the other 
magazines, shy away from it. That's prob- 
ably stage setting to find out whether 
you're sufficiently interested in the new 
position to try to learn something about 
the company or industry 


. * ° 


business 


> CALL on a business man at 





times only and on business; transact your 
business and go about your business in or- 


ler to give him time to finish his business 
| 
’ 


—Duke of Wellington 
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OUR EXPERTS WRITE FOR YOU. 





THE LEARNE) 


Beginning a series of candid camera studies of the hands 
of some of our fastest writers as they look in action 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


AST month we said that we had a treat 
a in store for you in the form of a few 
lines of shorthand written by one of 

the experts. The picture of Mr. Dupraw’s 
hand and forearm which appears here, we 
feel, will be of as much help to you as are 
his shorthand outlines. For, from the pic- 
ture, you can see how he writes 
Ever check up on yourself? 
not hold your hand just as he does while 


You may 
writing; indeed, in subsequent pictures of 
other experts you will see that the hand 
positions vary. But examine the ease with 
which the pen is held, the obvious relaxa- 
tion that is evident in the picture. Then 
look at your own hand in a mirror while 
you write one or two words and see if it 
looks as though it were in as full control 
of the pen as his is, with as little strain on 
the muscles of the hand and arm 


NOTE the clear distinction between the 
small and large circles. Note how very 
straight the straight lines are and how 
deeply curved the curves are. These two 
factors are the ones that account for the 
amazing accuracy records made by Mr 
Dupraw in winning the world’s shorthand 
championship. And the picture of Mr 
Dupraw’s hand was taken while he was 
writing this specimen for you. This is 
exactly how his hand looks while he is 
writing. Can’t you see by the picture how 
easily he writes, with no strain or effort? 
Shorthand is easy! 


And This Is Why 


NE of the things that makes the 

task of learning shorthand easy is 
the plan we have of combining two strokes 
in ome, a plan that runs all through the 
system. First encountered in the writing of 
kr, rk, gl, and, to a lesser extent, in the 
“humped” outlines kl, gr, and so on, the 
value of this combination idea is even more 
marked in such outlines as pr, pl, br, bl, 
fr, etc., in the next column 


oni” nile 


—— 


1:2 Cer 
a <., - 


> 
Cc Cc e— 


creed, mark, glean, clip, greet, pretty la 
brought, blot, free, flame — 


This plan of combining two characters 
17 


applies as well to the diphthongs, which 


are made up by simply joining the com- 
ponent vowel sounds into one outline 
aa a Fs = 2 aT oO = c i? 
ArTOr=eg gp AT £ 4 


BEFORE discussing the diphthongs. it 
may be well to examine the meaning of the 
word itself, so that we may know exactly 
what we are talking about. The Century 
Dicti mary defines a diphthong as “A coali- 
tion or union of two vowels pronounced in 


one syllable,” and adds, “In uttering a 
proper diphthong both vowels are pro- 
nounced; the sound is not simple. but the 
two sounds are so blended as to be con- 


sidered one syllable, as in joy, noise, bough 


out “i 


~ 
THERE are four distinct diphthongs: (1) 
ot, composed of aw-e pronounced so rapid- 
ly that they become one sound—toy, oil: 
(2) u—even simpler than oi is the diph- 
thong u, composed of ¢ and oo, as heard in 
youth, cue; (3) the third diphthong, ow, 
composed of ah-oo, as in cow, now; and, 
finally, (4) the diphthong i, heard in buy, 
die, right, which is composed of ah and e: 


OF tie Go b. av 


g 5 


a?" 
ZO2eOl OOO 


A? a 
4 b - ) , ai v—) 
oi: toy, oil, boil, joy, noise 
u: youth, cue, refute, few, huge, tube, anit 


ow: cow, now, bough, mouth, scout 
long-i: buy, die, right, fire, drive, apply 




















From Martin Dupraw’s 


af pre Ze Pe Pen 


Dear Madam: Have you ever been to the 
brick factory by the bay? Every month many 
people go to the factory and get goods at 


about one-half rate. The factory is handling 
Sa ee nD many great bargains every day in Magic 


\ 
eh 
N 
\ 
\ 


kitchen ranges. You should go to the factory 
today and pick a range before they all go. 


P Yours truly, 
he Pe we me ie Martin J. Dupraw 


“ a va As a matter of fact the  diphth yng, ob- 
- tained by the rapid utterance of ah and e, 


varies considerably. Sometimes it is a 


] ye d ; hick t th +} bh ar j 
' ee a lingering sound in which both the a” ane 


4 us" or the e may be clearly heard, as in Aatser, 
at other times it is so quick and so sharp a 
/ sound that it scarcely seems like a com- 
ae <2 2 fl bination of sounds, as is heard in the word 
23 mice. The consonant following the t seems 
7 to govern the length of t diphthong 
we w, ice } » : — 
ow ; — - notice how short is the sound in kite, com- 
S q pared to dive. In shorthand wever, we 
oy y &— represent the long-i sounds alike—by the 
 & , 4 Y broken circle: 
/ G 
o 5) LP > ; 
) -™ a ne ; 4 fd = . y 
Kaiser, mice, kite, dive 
& / “~ 
a pe. AS the diphthongs are two vowel sounds 
yg we ” Re , 
combined in one, so some of the consonants 
/ are combined into one character, too. These 
ont y a, are called Obdbiends hey are really a 
g al ) ma, AY” are called ena I \ i ‘ 


speeded-up writing of the sounds of which 


/ J they are made up. The ten sound, for in- 
ae J A stance, by omitting the minor vowel, is 
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A Drill on Forms Employing Blends — =< 


of Chapters Six and Seven 
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tt 1 \ the n } tine intestine eastern, western, pattern, eternal 
c i to, a fraternal maternal cotton, button, Princeton 
S in Tl ( t it Line 
: ; Trenton, Boonton, wanton, Canton, Seton; height 
ae eae 
, i ens, kittens, mittens; distance, sentence; Hortense, 


T ike attend f I tal = tense ntense, extensive, intensive; Rapidan, 
danger; sudden, hidden, widen, broaden, madden, 
bidden forbidden, ridden, Camden; residence 


j ——o = Providence, evidence; dense, condense; audience 
7 . radiance; resident, president, Pepsodent, student 
t ' t t t blend ¢ nceident; item, temple, temper, tempest, pro tem; 
+? . e pnd Rut orefer timber, victim, timid; bottom; sanctum, autumn 
: ; - ge: z freedom, wisdom, random, kingdom, seldom; medi- 
nce iS always §!\ mm, radium, tedium, sodium, vanadium, podium 
H I > tn mitil 
or ee o 4 , a Pas Tenses: Sign, signed, plan, planned, join 
tne wor ned mine mined dream dreamed clim 
7 climbed: file, filed, wheel, wheeled; print, printed 
SOM! ras t t bond, bended, round, rounded empty, emptied 
‘ » f . ‘ rompt prompted open, opened, happen, hap- 
, . : 5 ; ened, ripen, ripened, cheapen, cheapened, deep« 

, : 7 deepened depend, depended, expend, expended 
> lasnion ol ut | t heighten, heightened, destine, destined, threat 
give any write! l t t threatened redeem, redeemed condemn con- 
ton unt hlende« ‘ , ‘ ty demned: scold, scolded, fold, folded, mold, molded 

, ™ Fs Bes me eld, yielded, herald, heralded 


a en Sil How Do You Spend 
that Extra Ten Minutes? 





y y ‘ * ‘7 ‘ . 
eV y nce youll find a time wrhiet 
tenant, continent ntinental, lieutenant there is nothing that Aas to be done- 
T you have a few minutes’ spare time 

HE in + UK au . 1 your hands. When that happens, d 

‘ : : os : micure your nails? You may have t 

] mont | ore , ' ‘ ‘ . To 

ae : - I answer the boss’s buzzer before they are 
ty esitat r ss t \ r y 
ir 
g ! Nobody ever yet read a 
-) ley . ! L-’ ¢ - | 
7 + , > K l 1 a desks top drawe and 
y y , s nn it drawer shut nvincingly 
U end ur clothes Office mending 1s 
4 ‘ ” pu 
— * \ u 
—_ | ? y > | ' 
ae he 5 Eve “ t 

t+¥ deteat defend aetense division endeavor iug to | idly } Ww ab ut ft m? 

ent-pend: happened, opened, pending, gentle . - . 

& _ ? pom & & \f 1 “hours” in the rest room?’ Who 
nese blends are natural to the har answers the phone when youre away 
strokes themselves being common 1 Have a snack to eat? You look so cut 

ghand in single letters as well as 1 gulping that last bite when someone comes 
ecting strokes All vo shorthand in 

n b n wit t San ease and 1 ») Tnrougn tie SSS GSR Yr pe na 

me success if you will but write freely files in search of something choice? Sup 

1 « lently, assuring yourseli ta pose you caught him rummaging t ig 
mfortable positior o 1 light. and the your purse? 
7 y i . I, ‘a Ti. ° c . = , | , 
vest of writ materials Tie up the phone with personal calis 








Serve you right if you have to work over 
1! lie + 
ld 


4 Dritt oN CoMMON BLENDED time because an important call cou 
y Tr thr oh 
SYLLABLES AND Past TENSE ag egy oe 


S Write to your love? Don't run that 
ForMs V-mail sheet into your machi unless 
Shorthand on opposite page you're willing for anybody to see it there 
Contain, sustain, captain, obtain, retain, detain You can't yank it out without looking 
attain, pertain, abstain, certain sultan Manhat- cuilty 
tan. Raritan: written, threaten, gotten, rotten, “This ) ‘4 } : . . , 
stead —_ he practice shorthand 
mitten, bitten, kitten; bulletin, satin, Latin, mati- : a, y any etter practice sho 1 
> ' > 4 o 
nee. continue, retinue; gelatine, destine, Floren- r typing Helen Waterman 
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What’s in a Name— 
for You? 


MARIAN PEHOWSKI 


HE most pleasant sound on earth to 
any man, it is said, is the sound of his 
own name 

Alice works in a large law office. Daily, 
scores of clients come and go. Yet in- 
variably she is able to greet each one from 
her receptionist’s desk with a courteous, 
“Good morning, Mr. Clark,” or, “How are 
you, Mrs. James?” 

Clients mentally gasp. Why, they didn’t 
know this young woman would remember 
them, could even call them by name! And 
thus, with a few words, Alice has scored 
a big point in good will for herself and 
her employer. She has succeeded in mak- 
ing each client feel that he is an important, 
well-remembered individual 


THERE is a sound psychological basis 
for remembering names. Though there 
are really many understandable reasons for 
forgetting a person’s name, when someone 
forgets yours or mine, our sense of self- 
importance has been wounded. Corre- 
spondingly, we feel complimented when 
our name is remembered, and we warm 
up to the ome who remembers it. 

Training the memory to pair up names 
with faces is not easy. How often you 
hear, “I met one of Mr. Green’s customers 
on the bus this morning. His face was so 
familiar, but, you know, I just couldn't 
remember his name.” 


A LITTLE trick that may help at this 
point is called “association of ideas.” Pick 
out some trait, some facial characteristic, 
or perhaps some physical habit, and as- 
sociate that with the person’s name. I will 
give you an example that worked almost 
too well in my own case 

When I first decided to pay people the 
compliment of remembering their names, 
one of my first encounters was with a 
jovial, red-haired business associate named 
Mr. Spreckles. In my mind, I had asso- 
ciated his name with his one very dom- 
inant facial quality. One morning, anxious 
to impress him with my new grace, I ex- 
claimed in clear, charming tones, as he 
walked into my office, “Well, good morn- 
ing, Mr. FRECKLES—” 


Such a blunder has occurred only once, 
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however. And I have found that, after a 
few weeks of prodding, a lazy memory 
wakes up and functions smoothly without 
a conscious reminder every time. It is 
now quite easy to remember names, even 
long, difficult ones 

You will find that remembering other’s 
names, once it has become a habit, has 
many pleasant compensations. And it is 
as useful in your own social life, as it is 
in your nine-to-five | world, re- 
member that! 


yusiIness 


>» Penmanship Quiz ¢ 
BORIS RANDOLPH 


OMPLETE each of the following 30 

words according to the given definition, 
using the letters PEN, MAN, or SHIP to 
guide you, as indicated. You get 3 points 
for each right answer and 10 additional 
points if you complete the quiz in 12 min- 
utes or less 


(See page 88 for the 
Correct Answers) 


DEFINITION Worp Reguirep 


1. A swinging body P EN----- 

2. Ordered oes M A N occ 

3. Close association.....------ SHIP 

4. Pierce PEN------ 

5. Reproves............----- MAN-- 

eC SHIP 

7. Antarctic bird PEN---- 

8. Impenetrable ---MAN- 

9. State of being a writer.------SHIP 
10. Finger of land PEN------ 
11. Abeyance ---MAN-- 
12. Guidance. ..........------ SHIP 
13. A prison... PEN--------- 
14. In a savage way ----MAN-- 
15. What you need to vote------- SHIP 
16. Miserly P EN ------ 
17. To break up ---MAN--- 
18. Roster of a club......------ SHIP 
19. Anything hanging PEN---- 

20. Pertaining to Teutons.---M AN -- 
21. Mutual good feeling. .------ SHIP 
22. A home on a roof PEN------ 
23. One who demands a 

thing as his ----MAN- 
24. An agreement to share.- ------ SHIP 
25. Famous Washington 

building PEN----- 
26. Northern France ---MAN-- 
27. Period of instruction. .---------- SHIP 
28. Inclination PEN----- 
29. Handle badly ---MAN--- 
30. Restriction of news. . .------ SHIP 
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YOU CAN GET AHEAD 


There are three objectives to be won in the race for 
Success, and the stenographer is on the inside track 
J. E. BULLARD 


O get ahead, a young man [and this 
applies equally to young women] has 
to do three things. First, he has to 
get a job. Second, he has to come into 
close contact with the head of the concern 
Third, he more than average 


has to show 
ability in handling each assignment given 


him. The biographies of the chief execu- 
tives of the largest corporations show 
this to be true in each case 

Some of these men hold their present 
positions because they built up businesses 
of their own which were later absorbed 


poration. Some started as me- 
some as engi- 


into the c 
chanics, some as ofhce boys 
neers. Among the most spectacular rises 

! who started as stenog- 


nowev are those 


raphers 

IN the case of large corporations, it is 
easy to see why this should be so. A young 
man who is an expert at typing and at 
taking dictation gets a job with the com- 


stands out 


1 


Because he is expert he 


pany 
Perhaps he works for several different 
At any rate, he 


executives 
is working for those who 


exercise some authority in 
the concern 

Sooner or later the head 
f the company is sure to 
need a new secretary. Per- 
haps the girl who has been 
doing the work has married 
and quit her job. It may be 
that this is not the first time 
it has happened. Anyhow, a 
} is neede 
to have one who 
will remain on the job, so a 
young man to take the place 
is considered. There is not 


} 


new secretary 
it is desired 


an oversupply of young men 
working for the concern who 
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association in a much shorter time than he 
possibly could had he started at any other 


work 


PROVIDED he demonstrates sufficient 
ability, he is assigned more and more im- 
portant tasks. The concern 
comes to depend upon him to a greater and 
Long before he is given 
his em- 


head of the 


greater degree 
the title, he has actually become 
ployer’s assistant. In many respects he is 
closer to the head of the firm than any- 
body else. He becomes more and more 
familiar with his employer’s way of think- 
ing, his methods of getting things done 
Therefore, it is not surprising that young 
men who start in this manner become im- 
corporations 
them while 


portant executives of large 
and perhaps actual heads of 
they are still young 
One reason, of why they have 
gone ahead so rapidly is that they have 
the required ability. The speed with which 
they have gone ahead, however, has been 
due in no small measure to the fact that 
they can demonstrate their 

where it will do the 


course, 


ability 
most good. Their climbthere- 
fore, has been just as rapid 
as their ability has permitted 


r » . 
PopDAY, corporations are 
larger and there are more 
of them than a generation or 


more ago. This means a 
larger percentage of the 
present generation seeking 
jobs find them with large 


companies than was the case 
when their parents or 
grandparents were young. In 
these great business organi- 
zations there are innumerable 
specialized jobs. From some 
of them, the climb upward 








can fill the position, and this 
young fellow who has shown 
that he has ability is selected 

He has taken the second step which 
is necessary to get ahead. He has come to 
be closely associated with the head of the 


concern. Also, he has stepped into this 


may extremely slow 
Years may be required for 
the winning of any worth-while recogni- 
tion. There are times when a young man 
may feel his immediate superiors are doing 
more to keep him down than to help him 


seem 





get ahea The ,' iz man who takes licta- 
tr , > 1 r 1«l } } 
tion a S ietters 1s SS ilKely to nave 
sul xperict g men doing 
ther work 
Many more executives than is realized 
preier young men as private secretaries 


One reason for this is that about the time 


the young woman has become really ac- 
complished in her job she may get married 
and give it If a young man holds it 
and gets married, he is likely to work 
harder than he did before Advancement 
is more necessary than it was when he was 
single The f howeve tnat s many 
boys think t ture looks bright in 
other fields endeavor, has tended to 


make the supply of young men fully quali- 
fied for private secretarial jobs in large 


corporations less than the demand 


WHAT are those qualifications? One is 


hia ~~ ; — ‘ 
high speed and accuracy in typing. The 


ugher the speed and the greater the accu- 
racy, the more attention one attracts. High 
speed and accuracy are just as necessary 


in taking dictation 


through practice. Alone, they are not 
enough. A sense of balance which 
one to place letters on sheets in such a 


manner as to make them 





present 
pleasing appearance is needed. Speed and 


accuracy in turning out dictation, and an 
output highly artistic in ippearance 


makes a combination which cannot fail to 
attract attention to one’s work. It attracts 


the kind of attention that leads the head 
of the concern to become interested. Ob- 
viously, he desires to have the letters he 
signs look better than those signed by any- 
body else in the company, and, if there is 
somebody working for the company who 
can make them lo than they ever 
have in the past, he wants that person to 
] 


tvpe Ais letters 





‘ik better 


A GOOD practical knowledge of English 
is also essential. Not every executive dic- 
tates in good English. If the person who 
takes the dictation and does the typing is 
able to rearrange 

paragraphing in such a manner as to make 
the letter most effective and correct from 
the standpoint of English, that is a real 
help. The young man who is able to turn 
out letters from his typewriter that are 
perfect in respect—in general ap- 
pearance, in English, as well as in ac- 


: , 
sentences and do the 


every 


curacy of transcription—is the one who is 
going to be sought by higher and higher 
executives in the company. 
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PERFECTION i 


not enough, however, to 


s 
> 


respects 15S 
climb the 
highest and the quickest. There must be 
ylay of business ability. The best 
teacher one can have in this field is likely 
to be the man for whom the 
Careful attention 
le and the reasons tor 


young man 
works needs to be given 
to the decisions ma 
making them. A close study of one’s em- 
$1 in ¢ i of information 
[he first promotions are likely to be trans- 
fers to the staff of an executive higher up 


i business 





Any young man can gain a go 
lucation by learning as much as he can 
hom he works 





trom each executive If 


Some of this is gained by close observa- 





tion Some 18 gal A i 
questions. In any case, it is necessary to 
learn as much as possible about the busi- 
ness and about the different executives and 


iV uli tor co! 


Per- 


their duties. To do this n 
siderable outside reading and study 

he rate of advance will be deter- 
mined by the amount of time one is willing 


to give outside of working hours to learn- 


‘ 
i 


ing more and more about the business in 


he 4+ rior] oe 
iit IS Crikangct 


which 
IT does not matter whether a young man 
starts as a lathe hand, a draftsman, a book- 
keeper, a stenographer, or in any other 
position, nor how well he does his work 
from the very start—he wins advancement 


only to the degree e is demonstrated 


his ability to do more important work, that 
for which higher rates or salaries are paid 
The really 


rapher has ts that he 1s tn a position wnere 
: , 


Irveat aavaniage tne sicnog- 


idly. His 


1e hicher- 


he can demonstrate 
who can advance him most 
work attracts the attention of 
} 
ul 





ps to a greater degree than is the case 
in most other starting positions 

Every experienced executive realizes 
a young man who has become really expert 
in one field has it in him to become equally 
as expert in some other. That 
son why such an executiy 
confidence in the young man who is really 


1G 


is one rea- 
much 


las Ss 


‘ ‘ 
+ 


expert in taking dictation and in using the 
typewriter. 


Who Am I? 
Concluded frem page 58 

ance and pattern their lives after me. My 
fine manners and gracious personality will 
be a credit to 
part of you forever 

Who am I? I am that well-written let- 
ter you mailed this morning 





you, for—remember-—I am a 
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Take Them Into Your Confidence 


You're Not Dealing with Ogres—Be Frank 


GEORGE M. DODSON 


HILE attending hig school, | Student and employee alike will progress 
lived in a small farming community most rapidly when they avoid exceptions 


miles from town. There was little to school and office routines. However 
to take my mind off my studies in the with a good record behind you, do not 


ve gs sually I had the day’s as er or en t 
S : r class. 1] 1e night rning any sua 
ghbor’s down Like 
very se, | water: unlike the are temporary, yet 
t. Is at ft Vater ft gh and was ati\ eftriort. in the 





m a permanent bearing on the worker’s effi 
I attended s 1 next day totally un- ciency, it is even more urgent to take the 


pared. But I had read or heard some- employer into your confidence Many 
vhere that the best plan in such cases was minor defects do not interfere with l] 


to tell the teachers the full truth before paid employment. The worker need not 





ss. I tri ta the teachers « equest special consideration for them, | 
rated per \ he should tell his “boss” the full details if 
the handicap makes it difficult to do cer 

FHAT lessor is been more important tain types of work 
ny ¢ I could uve learned i 

ny evenings of study. Time and again WE recently heard an office ker say 
\ : workers to take that her eyes were troubling Now 
I How e was a situation tha proDal ( i 

t . t t stand t be remedied by 1 r treatment. Her « 

— knows ‘ the p would « i 





seround leading up to the present situ- time away from work, as h 1s 
Ki t true 1 ns tor cer many similar instances. Don’t 
ain conditions, teachers in school and it is impractical for her t : 
loyers in business are equally willing classed as a less desirable employ W 
give a fair decision or it would be su ’ sy mat 


basis of the facts ter to take her en ver int 





The office manager wishes er confid ? 
nis workers could be at toy Y ysical t 
iency day aft lav. H d. or t ‘ 
te p r cves ey v 
ild get sufficient rest and competent medica t 
althfu ( t lo becomes ; 
it he izes_ that and ¢ g power. It 
in a while somet z increases his efficiency 
ets the worker's capacity; therefore, the en 
itine, so that a pers ( ployer gladly helps in ever 
rts to the office decidedly Recognize and remember possible way, provi ™ 
yw par. If the reason for this Emblem. Its wearer has been told the details 
loss of rest is logical and hes been benoradly dis And he will codperate w 


So charged from the Service. 7 E 
nsible, it seems the trouble is not su t t 
fal to hide the facts the truth at correction, if the worker shows a willing 


le earliest possible moment. He may be ness to acce 






ble to postpone part of the duties he had bility for duties which he can h 

lanned for you tl day, or rearrange Take your teacher or employer into your 
i¢ work so you can handle your share confidence, and you will find your work 
more easily. This is not a recommendation progressing happily in spite of the handi- 


“taking advantage of the situation.” caps you have frankly acknowledge 











’ 
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Transcription Speed Practice |S] 


(406 Standard Words) 
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STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, 
ATTENTION! 


Here’s something new in typewriting tests for you to try 
your hands on—a test that’s full of fourth-row reaches! 
FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
HE Awards Department has re- Department is not only the headquarters 
ceived the following letter from a for an elaborate Awards service: it is a 

-F h H. Ogden, of laboratory for testing ideas, also! Two 


New Orleans, Louisiana typing speed tests, one containing figures 
and symbols, were given to two of our 


‘ 
- - 
izabetn 


subscriber 





I should like to make one suggestior ncerr 
ng the monthly typewriting spe¢ tests Many stenographers 
sons now the busir ‘ : c One of the girls has been with us a 
‘ . 3 we keys that number of years, and the other, one year 
, oo , + +) ‘ , ¢ , , ’ - - 
emetoveoe vatks. This slows one down in aVing. joined our staff after graduation 
L-djoing any ut-of-the-ordinary work Please in from igh school The more experience l 
in the ed tests exercises that will bring girl typed the June Competent Typist Test 
ad he be : a " om » “nk many at 82 words a minute with 1 error, first 
writing. She typed the Typist Practical 
IT is generally thought that material that Speed Test (which you will find on page 
ntains anv figures or svmbols does 76 of this magazine) at the rate of 80 words 
t make satisfactory tvping speed test 2 mim with but 3 errors, first writing 
py. To a degree, this isac rect assump- he second typist, who made 76.8 words 


£ 


While the typist is striving to perfect 4 minute with 5 errors on the June Com 


etent Typist Test, first writiz 





is skill in t peration of the machine P 





ad is strengthening finger action and co- Practical Speed Test at 74 wor 
7 rdination. t - € ficures or unusual Each stenographer had a differ 

lunctuation may tend to slow the pace in two words a minute, proving 
speed test are not much of a handicap to the exper 
It is for that reason that ti Com- typist These stenographers transcribe 
tent Typist Test is edited slightly to re- their shorthand notes at approximately 60 
ve excessive shifting and long reaches words a minute. Short letters are typed at 
the earlier stages of typing training. the an even faster rate 
ident needs the encouragement of secing 


his speed increasé IT behooves stenographers and typists t 


Our contention is that if a tvpist has increase their speed and accuracy The 


etter-than-average spec straight copy Competent Typist Test (page 78) pro- 
will periorm with eq ial proficiency on vides excellent practice Any normal typist 


more difficult matter or on actual office should have no difficulty in raising his 





assignments. This was demonstrated when speed to 70 or 80 words a minute. Students 
student. who typed the monthly speed are accomplishing it every year. Many em- 
tests regularly at from 80 to 90 words a pl vient managers will n yt accept appli- 


t 
minute, turned out, in seven hours, 1,800 cations trom stenographers or typists writ 
Piled-in letters requiring three-line ad- ing less than 60 words 

iresses. The job was given to the school If you are now typing at 40 or 50 words 
Ay an Addressing company in the city and a minute, practice the Competent Typist 





as, therefor 4 practical jol Test this month until you increase that 

speed. As soon as you are writing 6 
AFTER reading Miss Ogden’s letter, it 70, or 80 words, take the Typist Practical 
ecurred to us that other practicing stenog- Speed Test and compare the results. Ten 
aphers and typists, as well as advanced minutes a day devoted to intensive prac- 


yping students, might benefit from the tice for speed should give remarkably good 
tudies we have just made The Awards results 
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Shorthand Speed and Skill 
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Typist Practical Speed Test 


First determine your best speed on the Competent Typist Test (page 78). Then try this 
test for comparison, and see if you can type it at within two words of your rate on the 
C.T. Test, as our office typists were able to do. 


Strokes 

Wages and salaries paid to employees in private businesses in 1944 67 
amounted to nearly twice as much as they did in the boom year of 1929. 139 
This seems astonishing when it is remembered that the year 1929 was the 211 
most prosperous in our history prior to this war period. The new data 282 
come from a revision of the estimates of national income now being carried 357 
through by the Department of Commerce. In the diagram at the foot of 427 
this page the solid line represents in billions of dollars the annual totals 504 
of the wages and salaries for the 16 years from 1929 th:ough 1944. 572 
In similar fashion the dashed line represents in millions the employees 644 
receiving the compensation in those same years. The estimates of full- 715 
time equivalent employment and pay cover only wage and salary earners. 787 
They do not include proprietors, own-account workers, or unpaid family 858 
workers. They exclude all government employees. In the boom year of 928 
1929 the wages and salaries amounted to a little more than 45 billion 998 
dollars, and the workers receiving them numbered slightly more than 1066 
32 millions. The average annual earnings per full-time employee were 1136 
1,408 dollars. The lowest paid workers were those in forestry, with an 1208 
average of 414 dollars, and the highest paid were the brokers, with an 1279 
average of 3,172 dollars. 1306 
In 1933, at the bottom of the Great Depression, the number of workers 1376 
had shrunk to a little more than 23 millions, and their earnings had de- 1447 
creased to less than 24 billion dollars, or an average of only 1,019 dollars. 1526 
In that year the lowest paid workers were on the farms, and their average 1600 
earnings were 234 dollars. The highest paid were still the brokers, with 1674 
average earnings of 2,742 dollars for the year; but there were only about 1748 
two-thirds as many of them as there had been in 1929 when the great bull 1821 
market for stocks came to its end. 1857 
In 1944 the wages and salaries amounted to nearly 84 billion dollars, and 1931 
the workers receiving them were not far from 38 millions in number. The 2004 
average annual compensation was 2,220 dollars. We do not yet have the 2075 
details for 1944, but in 1943 the lowest paid workers were those in forestry, 2153 
as they had been in 1929. Their average compensation was 577 dollars. 2225 
The highest paid ones were still the brokers, with an average of 3,872 2296 
dollars. Brokerage employees are largely young men, and in 1943 there 2367 
were less than half as many of them as there had been at the bottom of 2438 
the depression. 2455 
We have been in the midst of a wartime inflation of wages. It is just 2526 
as truly an inflation as was the inflation in commodity prices that accom- 2599 
panied and followed World War I. It is quite unlikely that there will be 2672 
a rapid and general decrease in wage rates now that peace has returned, 2744 
but our whole economy will have to make many and difficult readjustments 2817 
to accommodate itself to the new rates of compensation.—Adapted from 2872 


the Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin. 
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October Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. October copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. Ty C. T., and O. G. A. until November 25, 1945.) 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type a correct copy of this rough draft letter tabulation problem, preferably on 
a letterhead. Insert suitable name and address, today’s date, your teacher's initials and your own ac 
dictator and stenographer respectively. Use proper spacing, line up tabulation, and make any necessary 
corrections in copy. 

Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 30 minutes. 


Dear Sir: The company will be a hundred year§ old on October 12, 1945. . 
Since Uggamming business # in 1845, it has paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries over $5,000,000,000. As it completes its first century, the 
company has in force its greatest amount of life insurance. 

Our centennial, whil is significant in the history of the Company 
at an especially significant time 
in the history of nation. The war, with the additional duties and re- 
sponsibilities it imposes upon SRM us, bas been a primary influence af- 
fecting the Company as an institution and a1shess officers, agents and 
employees individually. More than 1, 980 members of the Modem Life or- 
ganization are serving in the armed foroes. have already lost 
their lives in the service of their country. 

Although there may have been five warf during the 100 years since 
1845, the past century has been a period of great development for the co- 
untryf Through all those years, the Modern Life has played its rart in the 
tation’s social and economic growth, As the Compasyy emerges from its first 
eentury, it reaffirms its faith in the stability of our fundamentg1 Ameri te, 
institutions. 

Foremost of these institutions is the fanily. With it goes fam- 
ily's freedom to participate in the nation's g@ progress towards a better 
civilization, and the right to protect the /fruits of hard work and pers 
verance. In Amwica and Ganada, where we this freedom to participa- 
te, and the right to protect, is assured by our representative form of 
government. Itg@s enabled us to attain our present high stanjard on 

The of the Company during the past nalfoontury are att 


by thesd interesting comparisons 






















Payments to Policy holders 1894 1919 1945 
and beneficiaries $ 15,665,006 $107,175,622 $192,019, 717 
Humber of Policies 3 278,605 —=) 1,466,185 = 5,281,495 
Oy tstand ing 
Insurance in Force $813, 299, 256 $3,126,810,076 $7,633,714,3520 
Assets $268,000 87 $972,011, 134 $3, 560,749, 850 
~~ Throughout the years, Srécogniced that the confidence of its 


policyholdrs must be base on a strong foundation of seourity. Prior to 


1897 the Company that it wuld earn in excess of 4 per cent on 
highest grade, investamts and it ! gen using a 4 per cent interest face 
tor for life 4k@iseke ‘Srémin cal In tnd foo, in view of de- 


creased investamt yields, the Cg adopted a 3 per cent rate for new poli- 
This change added to an’ important yb d safety behifid the 
Company's future contracts. 

As we come to the end of the first oentury we look back on a long life 
of service to the greatest of American institutions, the family. And as we 
eater our secoml century, wo look forward to the opportunity in the years 
t come of even greater service to family and nation, Pai tify, PORES TENE 


(See page 83 for Junior O. A. T. Test) 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To fisd the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then 


October. 


deduct ten 


words jor each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written.) 


A long time ago there was no advertising. Every 
man with something to sell had to tell people about 
it personally and individually. This was not a great 
handicap in those days, for no one had very much to 
sell. But as soon as large-scale manufacturing was 
begun, it was necessary to find a way to tell many 
people about products, and to tell them quickly and 
all at one time. To fill this need, advertising natu- 
rally developed as a universal business process. With- 
out it we could not operate large factories making 
goods for millions of consumers. 

Advertising is sometimes spoken of as a special 
kind of business, as a separate industry supported by 
other lines of business. It is no such thing at all. 
Advertising is simply a part of the process of selling 
the products of every industry. It does the impor- 
tant job of telling people about merchandise and 
where to buy it, and it stimulates their desire to buy. 
It is not enough to make goods and to transport them 
to places where consumers can buy them. The public 
must be told about the goods—how desirable they are. 
The merchandise must be sold, not merely placed on 
sale. Advertising does a large part of this selling, and 
there is no other method that can take its place. 

Since the days when there was no advertising, the 
quantity of goods produced has been multiplied many, 
many times. Consequently each consumer’s share is 
vastly increased. The wealth created in making the 
goods is distributed to consumers through payments 


Strokes 
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Strokes 
for wages, materials, and dividends, and thus they are _1554 
able to buy the greater volume of goods produced. 1605 
But merely being able to buy does not make people 1655 
buy. Salesmen and advertising must be kept on the = 1706 
job all the time, to keep merchandise moving from 1756 
factory to consumer, or the wheels will soon stop 1806 
turning. The work of selling is just as important as 1860 


the work of making and the work of transporting. 1910 
And advertising is the only way by which the large _ 19% 
volume of goods can be sold. 1991 

In performing its selling work, advertising shows 2041 
us the way to better living, by creating desires for 2094 
better things. Through conveniences introduced by 2145 
advertising, the burdens of housekeeping have been 2197 
made easier and the family diet has been improved. 2249 
Newspapers and magazines are sold for a few cents a 2301 
copy and radio entertainment is free, because adver- 2352 


tisers pay most of the costs of these three great 2402 
mediums for advertising. While doing all this useful 2456 
and valuable work, advertising costs the consumer 2506 


nothing because it is the most economical form of 2556 
selling and lowers the cost of distribution. Advertis- 2610 
ing is the voice of industry, telling us all how to live 2667 
happier lives and how to make our money go farther. 2720 

Some advertisers succeed and others fail. They lay 2772 


their claims before consumers, and the consumer dol- 2823 
lars decide. There is no recourse and no appeal. No 2877 
amount of fancy theory can change the simple fact 2927 
that the consumer is the boss, and always will be, so —_ 298! 


long as we safeguard our system of free private en- _303! 
terprise.—Excerpts from Short Talks on Advertising 3040 
prepared by the Bureau of Research and Educa- 

tion, Advertising Federation of America. 


Repeat trom the bevinning until end of the ten-minute test period 
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e Red Seal Honorable Mention Certificates 4 


(Continuing the Annual O. G. A. Contest Report from the September issue) 


Rhode Island 


South Dakota 














Texas 











Academy 
Marian 


Hols Names 
Seattle Sister 





. Josephine, teacher 
High School, Warren, Mrs. High School, Flandreau, Bli College, Brenham, . 
Hannah Ww Hickey, Mrs bE Cc Zellers, Mrs E L Williford 
teacher — . sescner Wisconsin 
East Senior High School Central a - = ol, _— aa Joseph xX, we — 
: . ison ur one as Siste harl . 
Pawtucket, Mary J. Gil- a The en * St. Patrick’s High School, 
ligan, teacher Not Dan junior Col- , . ’ Eau Claire Sister { 
St. Patrick’s High School, e. M ll Sister M ’ Denis, teacher ° 
Providence 8, Sister F ed acher l tah St Mary High School ‘ 
Cc. J., teacher Judge Me rial School Menasha, Sister Mary 
. ‘Ne Dad ™ "Ga ke ‘e ® Sis Veronita, teacher 
Saint Clare High School, a I ak : ity 2 isi . St. John Cathedral High 
Woonsocket Mother St. , Jos ne lari teac ba : ‘ 
Vermont School, Milwaukee, Sis- 
Mariial eacher t M Marcolir 
Washington as — 
Sacred Heart High School , a ee 
Newport, Sister Isabella High Set Okanogan | 
. . ° wf Jesus, teacher Blanche Knighton, teach . 
South Carolina Holy Angels Commercial er Wyoming 
School, St. Albans, Sis- Senior High School, Port | : 
High School, D Mary r M. of St. Jeanne of Townsend a 6 Prin High School, Rock Springs | 
Frances Lide, teacher Rheims, teacher gle, teacher Marie hayer, teacher | 
] 
, ~“ . . 
site Blue Seal Certificates i a aa 
Alabama . Sister M. Rese 
: . . hnical Tioct Soh f Sa i Hear 
State Teachers College, Georgi Tex al sae pro : 
Jacksonville, Lucille BE. Owensboro, Cecil Boy High School, Peabody. M 
Branscomb, teacher teacher chool. ! 
. . s ng High School Pike . a - ike . 4 4 r 
Grif Mrs Ernest _ 2 tay ™, Sacr Heart H s : 
Arizona Nealy, toncnet tea et gga ; 
: a. ; Saint Mar I Schox 
Union High Sct Yuma, Illinois Louisiana Waltha 4, Sister Alice E 
Marjory M Piatt, I 5 ea r 
teacher High School Belvidere, High School Frar r I 
Isadere Munger, teacher s elyn Paine a 
Arkansas Aquinas High Sch 01 Chi- St. Mary’s Domini Vichigan 
ago 49, Sister Catherine lege New Orlear 8 
Maris Pac ’ tan ‘ 8 s h Sct 
St. Anne’s Academy, Fort « fa ; Lae se Sister Mary Liguori 4 H : ot I 
Sn _ Sister M. Imelda, "School. " Chicag ” Sister teacher Ae _ 
—— M Wand teacher . s " > t 
St. Scholastica Academy, st M hael’s High School Maine etr ” Sis M. Car 
Fort Smith. Sister Mary “Chicago 17, Sister M. : 
v acher . ‘ 
Leonilda, teacher Edward Little High Sct Ca ra High 
Ho Angels Academy, T { High School Auburr Dorothy Hoff S Gra I s | s 
Jonesbor Sister — pe ne ee. , oo” % . ; tapi 
Dor y acher - aniee - >} , _ r “ r M ta 
4 r. teacher Bliss { g Lewiston 2 . 
— High Sch Sheldon, Mrs Mrs. Marjorie L. Haynes Ottawa Hills H Sct } 
California Loretta Somervil _ teacher Grar Rapids, Zora 
r St Peter's Schoo Lewis Rarr \ . r 
San Juan Unior High r n, Sister Marie Lan- Townshis s Lyons 
School, Fair Oaks, Ed- : Gry, teacher Inez Wallace eacher 
win C Hoag, teacher Indiana High Sch _ Machias Fig s Montague, 
St. John’s Cathedral High Central High School, Law- Evelyn _ Latte, Sencner Mona Ger acher s 
School, Fresno 1, Sister rence, Robert F. Newton. High School, St Agatha Nazareth  Coliege Naza | 
Mary Clarinda, teacher teacher Sister Christine de reth, Sister M. Laurene 
Marin Junior College, Shields High School, Sey- Marie, teacher acher ' 
Kentfield Ruth A. ur, Vera Cummings Academy by a —_ 
Paget teacher . he , South erwick, Sister : ne 
Abraham Lincoln High — Mary Victoria, teacher Minnesota . 
School, Los Angeles $1, High School, Wells, John 
Ruth Baker, teacher lowa H. Fahey, teacher Martin Hughes High 
Union High School, Ripon, ' . k nM — _ ~ A Hilde Vv 
Mrs Norene Byington, *' *atrick’s gh School, arde stad, teacher 
teacher Cedar Rapids Sister Mary land High School, Jackson, Ger 
Mary Helen Regine, . aldine Lovgren, teacher p 
C . teacher St Mary Star f the High Sct Jordan, Helen 
,anada High School, Creston Sea Scho Baltimore Farrell, teacher 
Hilda Hiatt, teacher Sister M. St. Gerard, High Schoo Minnesota 
Sacred Heart Academy, s Br College ea Lake Mrs Jane M 
Magog Q Sister 8) 1e Lud Bucking High School Keller. teacher 
Maurice eacher teac Ber far F. Bai Higt School Nashwauk 
wy Oe ee Se Blad igh ‘School, Preston, 3 . 
. Lileen M lligar adensburg gh Scho Preston, Mrs 
Colorado eae ond gan teacher ’ Pehling. teacher 
Catt Consolidated School, Orient, Towson 4 F 
thecdral 7h Soh “ - oir te ° ° 
a ed al H gh ol, R e Ehlers. teacher Clark a r Missouri 
a er Sister Anna Hiet Sehool Sigourney 
a Mrs. Luella A. Me- Massachusetts H Scho Cameron 
C ; Cracken, teacher Blankinship 
,onnecticut , Joseph Acader 
Kentucky 5, Sister M. St. Henry High School H 
Perry School of Business, teacher marvestes Sister M 
Waterbury, J. M. Perry, OF l ady of La Salette m Academy, Fa , Liboria, teacher — J 
teacher Academy, Covington, Sis- River Sister Jeanne High § Herculaneum 
ter Jane, teacher d’Are, teacher Mr Mary Massey 
. Holy Cross Higb School High School € r G 
Florida Latonia, Sister M. Hilda, yu Sister M Bishop Hogan High School, 
teacher Pauline, teacher hansas City Sister 
Palm Beach High School, City School, Mt. Sterling, High School Maribor Francis Borgia and Sis- M 
West Palm Beach, Fay Mrs. Elizabeth Patrick. Esther G. Sullivan, ter Mary Judith 
Hamon,. teacher teacher teacher teachers 














Senior High School, Kirks 
ville, : Mrs Daisy E. 
Montana 
High School Cut Bank 





Hie? s Columbus, 
Edith Craig teacher 
Girls Training School, Ge- 
neva Ang Rejcha, 
St. Mary's Cathedral High 
x Grand Island, 
s M Wilbelmina, 
H S Howells, 
Hele y shieics 
s H Se) Nor 
k, I Cha ar 
Hig s Oakdale 
: D ks 


New Hampshire 


Notre Da Hig School 
Ber Siste M St 
Mildred acher 

New Hampshir School f 
Act ting and Finance 
Mar r M Marie 
Ls B hard t her 

Higt Set Newmarket, 
Martha A Lefebvre 
ea r 


New Jersey 





Holy Family Academy, 
Bayonr Sister Bits 
Mercedes. teacher 

High Sct Clayton, Con- 
Star M. F teacher 

High Sel Dover, Lots 
Wi in te r a 

s M ae Hig School, 
Jers cit 2 Sister 

Carlit teacher 
H School, Sue- 
1s i (nar 5 
Lud teacher 
Vew York 

St. Jos s Academy, Co- 
I Sister Mary of 
Bet he teacher 

High School Hempstesd, 
Mrs. Leslie L. Schryver, 

\ Business School, 
M Verr Sister M 
I s Teresa, teacher 

Wes k ‘ mereis] 
4 Olear Joseph- 

teacher 


Pelletier Higt School, 
&Troy Sister M of St. 
Ke teacher 


North Carolina 


Louisburg ({ 
rg, Mrs 


llege Loutr- 

Margaret B. 
hilt teacher 

Flora Macdonald College, 
Red Springs. Leta Me 
t teacher 


Ohio 


Higt School Ashtabula 
Helen Myers, teacher 
Julienr Higt School, 
Daytor Sister Rose 

High 

Eulah 

School, 
Sis 
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Q. G. A. Membership Test 
for October 
{top the Bluff 
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These tests are to determine your ability to 
write shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accu- 
rately. Any beginning student who is able to 
make a creditable copy of the Junior Test (page 
82) may submit it for the Progress Pin. The 
test here, for O. G. A. Membership, can be 
written by anyone who has completed the Eighth 
Chapter of the Manual. 
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St Mary Hign School 
Marion, Sister Mary As- 
sunta teacher 


Memorial High School, St 


Mary's, Onnalee Steva 
t her 
Libbeyr Higt Scl l I 
i Mr Mar oO 
H r a 
Notre Dame Academy T 
ledo. 6, Sister Mary 
Marilyn, teacher 
Oklahoma 
High Scho« Duncan, Al 
lison McKinless teacher 
High School, Newkirk, Eve 
F. Bode, teacher 
Oregon 
Crook County High School 
Prineville Mrs Vada 
Applegate, teacher 
Panama 


Colegio de Notra Sefiora de 

s Angeles, David, Chir 
iqui, Sister M Aurelia 
teacher 


Puerto Rico 


Modern Business Institute 
Aguadilia Isabel M je 
Santiag teacher 


Pennsylvania 











Central 
School 
ter Mary 

High Scho 
Mae Adams, teacher 

High Scho Danville 
Mary Ellen McWilliams 
teacher 

Hershey Junior Senior 
Hig Sch Hershey 
Gladys P! ps, teacher 
teacher 

Branch Tow High 
Scho I Fliza 
beth J. § teacher 

High Sch« Myerstown 


Mrs. Betty Wertmar 

teacher 
High School 

Edna B 
8t Casimir 


Norristown 
Rundle, teacher 
High School, 
Sister M. 

! npt teacher 
Robert Clark High School 
Pleasantville, Mrs. Fran- 

ces Butler, teacher 


Rhode Island 


Rt Catherine Academy 
Newport Sister John 
Mary teacher 


South Dakota 


Mitchell Business College, 
Mitchell Ellen Kruger, 
teacher 

High School, Tyndall, Ler- 
raine Bickner, teacher 

High §& Yak Irma 
M. O'Keefe, teacher 

Tennessee 

Central High Sch Win- 
chester Mrs Robert 
Rowe! teacher 

Texas 


Cedar Bayou 
Bonner 


High Scho 
Mrs Charles 
teacher 
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H yoming 


a Sehor =. r Utah Vermont 
r SULE arr 
teacher Derby Acaden erby 
North 8S nit High & i ~ ° r 1 
Robert E T Hich Sc . . < Rot Georgia i : e 4 r N Ap . a Rits 
Lane, teacher ' meets West Virginia 
Senior High Sct M High Scho Rooseve Stonewall Jackson Higt I Ss 
and, Grace E. Hir Mrs a Litster School Charleston lla Gr 4 H 
teacher tea r McQueen, teacher H r 
— ‘ we a (E > : 
Individual Honorable Mention Winners 
vate Chast hb S Seraldine A. r, High Beatr Cr r, Negus 
Joyce Anderson, Haverford Leta Clayton, High School, Geraidin _— . . se. 1 By 
Township High School Chestertown, Maryland School, Nazareth, Pa st Ser a 
Upper Dart Penns Jean Cochran, Senior High Ca Custa Hig r Ss radfor 
vania School, Charleston, West S ‘s . ae M _ . ir / 
Mya Tjon Aman, 43 Croal Virginia sand . eo 
Stree Georgetown l 4 s! 
British Guiana King 
Marion Andrews, Alvernia ghar 
High School, Chicago 18 Gera D 
Illinois . ‘ rr ~ Ha 
Helen S._ Avery Oak Junior O. G. A. Test Michi 
Street, Glastonbury, Con Rita r s Jose 
necticut Hig < Escanaba 
Deris Ayott Ss I 5 Gail Spots a Deer \ 
Ww ) 7 A 
_ ) Lakewor 
bam “ee Mi \ 
/ | 7 4 A ‘a O s Weir 
. . : 
J Dor ris ‘ 
. ; C Pra a “ . Notre-D ; . 
Rose 4 D " S 
ws H s 
2 Oo a Nebrask 
? r7 as « 4 Erna Fateiger, High § 
( Ma 
Mer a S 
s - 
Aa « . x . Haw 
s v - ‘ 5 a Mars W ard 
< High Ss Kansas 
‘ Kansas 
A D Aris Fla H } 
a o4 Y > F < Ma ‘ , — 
Norma Flewelling High 
S l Canoga Dark 
Ca rnia 
> A a v Bet Frick Ss Ss 
Paul High 5 s 
St Pau Mi 4 
~ - ™ Terry ikawa G a 
; oe 4 a c Scho f $8 
ar Ir g H i 
a wa 
i Maria I akos W R 
e 2 f rod ¢ ——s Farrington H s 
8 2 H Ha 
Quantico, Virginia Euge M G i 
Barbara Caffrey Ea ow Sy — 
Senior H Scho ‘ ? — ‘ ¢ ford : 
Pawtucket, Rhod Island Cather Gia i 3 
Madeleine Campeau, Holy terfle Stree Lowell, 
Angels AC St Mass tts 
Jerome, Quebec, Canada \ 7 tiie, a> — Marg ~ « . a 
Derothy Carmict Cor t Ss Navy g 
vent Hig Ss Anti , S Pl 
gua, British West Indies > 7 ‘ I 
Mary Carr Regina High y - C 4 Alba R. G gna, 3S 
School, Norwood 12, Ohio Mary's Aca New 
&gt I \ \ Cerra _ Cr Par " 
3310 H Co ath , . a) Ed E. Ha z 2 
Inf. Div., A.P.O. No. & "(YY Rayt Ne Ha 
c/o Pos aster New : yy, 
York, New Y Dea H ” . 
Madeleine ChAtelai Con ) . Wis ‘ ~ . 
vent C __ Notre-Dame é x « jo > -—™  /-* Ad H 
Ponteix Sask Canada Hi e , 
Luis Carlos Cher In ' in s M 
stituto Par 4 rican ~ 2 ‘ R Hickr 
Panama Cit Panama a \ . ~ - 4 Colleg wi ) 
Ethel K Chong 840-A Dela 
Kaimuki Avenue Hono 4 Alice Hof Hig 
lulu, Ha Jf Set Ar Wis 
Ethel Choriki Galusha x @ " ———— ( ‘¥) consi 
School of Business Train- Lucille Howat s 
ing, Honolulu, Hawaii St Paul H s 
Lillian Chu, 855 8th Ave- South St. Pa M e 
nue, Honolulu 47, Hawaii . 
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Alice Iwasaki Barnes Sarat Madden Parker Et! O' Brier Frances Sinnaeve 
School of Com merce Sch Greenville D> Sch lein Cathedral 
Denver 7, Cok jo = r Car na Massact t School t ig 
Bett Jean Jense High ) Mia Community Dor ‘ Paulson Ma Maxine Ska!l St 
School, Flandreau, 8. D ligh Set Ha rd ercial Colleg Academ) Stever 
Johnson Drun inoi fank Minnesota Wisconsin 
Townshir Hig! Schoc M h. High Sct astr Higt Corinne Smit aculate 
Gibson Cit Illinois eka Kansas Schoo res Hil Conception \ 
Mabel Johnson, P. B. I s 5 M iv Long Islat N. Y Dubuque, low 
High School, Three Hills Arn Ser Voncile Pullin Verden Susanna Ruth 5 Bor 
Alberta Canada s Band, Ca Lee x Ve Okla 753, Pelly Texas 
Gladys y Kaneko c Virginia ! 4 Donna Sweigert Hig 
Information Educatior a Mae Norland. Mar Helen Richtol, Nor High School, Batavia I 
Secti s K i kato Commercial ( ege School Denver Co Betty Taylor Towns 
Str Hor le, Hawat Mankato, Minnesota rad High Sch M 
Flore Ke J r ( ir Moser, « Utility Muriel Schreder, W Illinois 
eg Pasadena, Calif. ginee I Dool School f ( t Dora Deane Triplett. Hig 
Nar M. Kodama, Hana- Salt ake City Weyburr Sask Ca : School Louisvi M 
lei, Kauai, Haw Anne Sevak 10 sissippi 
Georgeanna Ho Krause Munoz, St Mary's Avenue St Pa Alice Trowbridge: St. Mary 
Box 245, Gatur Z : New Cristobal Min ta Central Hig Sch 
Ilona Lankinen, Hig Eleanor Shea Cat r Carlyle, 1 3 
Scho fancouver, Wash Ne St High School, Omaha Shirley Whea Mercy 
Mary ar arimer s Hi Nebr \ High Sct ( ag 
B ~ Co Sue Shimosaka 129 W Ilinois 
r D ( ra N High § Secor South, § La Mrs. Bertha D. Wo Ri 
Margar I Salf Nebraska ‘ Utal ton, Milford, New Jerse 
Technical § Reg ) Nortor Hig Mar I Shor Wa Connie Zimmer Higt 
Sask Canada Oregor Hig School Kansa School, Topeka, Kansas 
re | lo Low St Mary’s . k Sdgewood City 2, Kansas Luna Zimmermar Route 
Acad New st s Madison, Velma Siekmar High 1, Boz 87B Franklin 
Panama \ t School, Walton, Nebr Louisiana 
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Junior O. A. T. Test 
INSTRUCTIONS Here is a simple test of arrangement and good typing. Type on plain paper, 
centering the heading in all caps. 
MACHINE MADE PROGRESS. Over the long haul, machines make 


Those who think that machinery is a 
main cause of unemployment ought to 
find the story of the glass bottle-making 
machine very instructive. 


In 1904, the United States Patent Of- 
fice issued a patent for a glass bottle- 
making machine. The purpose of the 
new machine was to do the glass blow- 
er’s job better and at less cost. 


Prices for glass containers declined. 
New uses were found for the products 
of the industry, and employment in glass 
container manufacture rose from 64 
thousand wage earners in that year to 
an excess of 80 thousand just before the 
war. Whole new industries and occu- 
pations grew up around glass contain- 
ers. The outstanding example is the rise 
of the modern system of retail milk dis- 
tribution. There are in the United States 
a total of more than 138 thousand em- 
ployees engaged in the production and 
i distribution of milk and milk products. 


When milk was ladled out of cans at 
|the customer’s door, milk distribution 
was a small industry from the stand- 
ipoint of employment provided. Glass 
| bottles created the jobs in modern in- 
| dustry. 


The soft drink business has also grown 
up around the glass bottle and stimu- 
lated employment not only in that indus- 
try but in the manufacture of refriger- 
ating equipment and the production and 
distribution of dry ice. The increased 
use of glass bottles has made jobs for 
salic miners. 








more jobs, bigger payrolls, and new 
products for Americans on a scale that 
would otherwise be completely impos- 
sible. Future job creation and future 
progress are vitally dependent on con- 
tinuation of the same formula. 


Contest Echoes 


ND THEY DID IT AGAIN! “It is 
A with pleasure that I am presenting out 
QO. G. A. Contest papers for the 18th con 
secutive year,” wrote Miss Elsie Deutscl 


the Lancaster (Missouri) High 


mann, oO! 


School, last spring 
I y wish y could know what participat 
" test of s ty] and the nning 
4 neans s. We have ofte | $ 
state < ests ar won first { I $ 
s were ber al only a few best 
Not so w y t ntest 
< ry stud has y 
hand has r con 
ty. For the past s s s 
ave been securing spit Ss s i 
wn state but throug I St 
I are in the Treasury Departr WW 
g D. ¢ with t F.B.I nm the 
state Supe t s hel | s, et 
“ ! r Hor I Me 
r f 1940 and r Prize-School | 
$1 Both a promit tly displa 
issroom walls Every spring we : x 
hibit of all the awards won durir 
These awards are usually exhibited in s 
window downtown We also have a r 
in our local newspaper concerning our ¢ 
the contests and the awards we receive 
(hanks for the privilege of entering 


this year and for the interest and ¢ 


us been created. 
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THE LEFT AND RIGHT OF IT 


Can you tell which of the three pages of notes shown here 


was written 


left-handed — before 


reading the article? 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Repérter, New York Supreme Court 


HEN President Truman spoke at 
San Francisco, last June, at the 
conclusion of the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, 
three expert shorthand writers were re- 
quested by the Grecc WRITER to report 
his their respective radios, in 
order that their notes might be shown in 
these pages for contrast and, perhaps, in- 


speech at 


struction 
These writers—Diamond Medalists. all 
three—were Samuel S. Sklarew, official re- 


the Surrogate’s Court, New 
York City; Morris W. Rifkin, an official 
reporter in the New York City Courts and 
at present Number 1 on the Civil Service 
list for appointment to the New York Su- 
preme Court; and Louis Mild, Y3/c, 
USNR, assigned to the Legal Office of 
the Third Naval District, New York City, 

"0 j Boards of 


porter of 


to report Courts of In 


juiry and 
Investigation 


YOU may have heard reporters argue 
concerning of a left-handed 
writer's topmost heights of 
shorthand speed and accuracy. It is possi- 


ble for a right-handed writer t 


the possibility 


reaching the 


» conjure 


up all manner of handicaps, mechanical 
and otherwise, uld seem to make 
it exceedingly for one to write 

with the left hand 





shorthand at hig 


Rifkin proves this fallacious 

Time and again, I have seen Morris 
Rifkin write, and to me, a right-hander, 
his writing position is both marvelous 


and on the 
table same position as 
does a right-hander, curls his around 


in a sort of loop, until his hand touches 


weird. He places his book 
before him in the 


arm 


the paper, and then proceeds down the 
page, wrist up and fingers relaxed, with 
the same ease and speed as you or I 


ONE has only to 
graceful notes to rid one 
sion-—if one ever had it—thz 
cannot write so beautifully 
right-hander 


his light, 
f the illu- 
t a left-hander 
or so fast as a 


” 


BOTH Mr. Sklarew and Mr. Rifkin came 


up the shorthand ladder together. They 
have practiced together for years, taken 
examinations together, and it is not sur- 


iat both write equally 
i. [Indeed, so 
last month we 
‘ir reports of Presi- 
and printed the 
Rifkin’s notes as 


prising, therefore, t! 
styles of shorthan 
akin are 
ourselves confuse 
dent Truman’s sp 
opening page of Mr 
those of Mr. Sklarew And Mr. Mild’s 
notes differ from those of Mr. Sklarew or 
Mr. Rifkin mainly in size 

The chief individual characteristic of Mr 
notes, as with the 
the other two writers, is slant 
All his up and down strokes show a lesser 
from the 1c of writing than the 
f either Mr. Mild or Mr 


In a way this conduces to speed 


artistic 
~1 le 
cioseiy 


+ 


they that 
> a 
1 thie 


Sklarew’s compared 


notes of! 


ingle 
characters 


Rifkin 


t 
f 


He does not at any time get so far away 
from the line writing as, for instance, 
do Mr. Mild’s firm up and down strokes 

style, does not 


Mr. Mild, in his large. bold 
much about the line: he does not ac- 
on the up and 


quire his speed by econ I 
1 Job 


] 
down motions. N ' 
in the second column of his page, extends, 


from top to bottom, three full lines; objec- 


mv 


‘ 
tice that 
tice tnat 


the wor 





tive, just above, cover ur lines, and the 
very, common word differences takes up 
part of three lines 


A great deal of this prodigality of space 
uunted for, of coufse, by Mr. Mild’s 
matter how far he 
line of writing, 
confident of always getting back 


is act 
] ] } ‘nr 

very large style, but 

wanders away from the 


he teeis 


to it without loss of control or effort. On 
the other hand, Mr. Sklarew saves a great 
deal of useful space and effort by writing 





loss 


which ri 
f from 


a shallower style 
yntrol in 


lineal pivot of moti 


sks little 


fc getting t far away 


his 


MR. SKLAREW’S style, as a 
fact, is extremely lineal. Note his forgotten 
in the middle of the second column, taking 
up an entire line of writing, and, among 
others, arguments, near the bottom of the 


matter of? 


| 
| 
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President Truman, Addressing UNCIO 
Taken by SAMUEL S. SKLAREW “via radio” 
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President Truman, Addressing UNCIO | 
Taken by LOUIS J. MILD “via radio” 
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President Truman. Addressing UNCIO 
Taken by MORRIS W. RIFKIN “via radio” 
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S column, a ting his tendency 
t t his ha g t lineal strokes 
T t I t ] Sat i tor Cal be 
the cause of lack of control, but note the 
satior 1 Mr. Sklarew’s ability in 
these | gz neal st kes t make the finest 
. tions, su is t word claims, in 
the first column, and ire in t i 
I the second Cc If is W is s al lity 
to lle the delicate sn strokes, as If 
t ast four lines of the first colum: 
M Rifkin’s sty tw be observed, 
cor 5 somew! ere b tw t ( asting 





t formed as Mr. Sklarew’s, are better 
r la lisplay no extremities of style 
shallowness 1 straying unduly 
from the line of writing. The are mucl 
\ 1118S t t S¢ 1¢€ 
ther two writers, a gh tha f itself 
adds letracts 1 ge fr s style 
T + 
His stvle seems already ave “set” wit 
the same inevital S acteristics 
¢ ! y 
is ( eS iW 1% Ww c VC 
s 


MIR. MILD, a very y 


y ni teen years oI ag 
mu< to heart t 
reporters that large 1 
read. The premise is a 
but can incur s 

e making of large 1 
ng ot small ones. The 








ya of energy t they can give 
ris t in ack I < trol as wher 
one attempts to write notes that are very 
small 
When Mr. Mi S mself, as he 
ul btedly will, ar ul re ter in 
e of the higher « : the country 
s notes may shrink t sent san 
andsav @& charact Stics ft . 3 tes 
f Mr. Sklarew and Mr. R f spla 








Transcript of Excerpts 
from President Truman’s 
Speech at the UNCIO 


£ 


Mr. Sklarew’s Notes (page 85) 





T arter, like ur own Constitution, will be ez- 
pand a mproved goes on. No one claims 
that is now a ” a perfect instrument. It has not 
been pour nto a fix Changing world conditions 

ustmer they will be the read 
war Applause 
at all is a great won- 





hanksgiving to 
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Vr. Mild’s Votes 


page 60 


f hat 4 nm : rmly on @ 
. } t » of writing 
a f ay Q td 
' ‘ . straction 
w " 
, : as 
Wr. Rifkin s Vote s page a. 
| » “ o a 
na Ar 
if a 6 * for f OUR » 
rea a “ s “ a at is @ 
price wi _ : for world pem 
1 68 we are a A NN i t r organia 
t for i 4 a S purpose. A 
what a rea r : Applause 
o ; wer tary soothe 
‘ 4 f war they haves 
r ‘ It r r A pplawe 
. r : wor pean 
\ 
3 e 
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ercising x carelu 
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nted serv fidelity to every trust 
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Answers to “Penmanship” Qui 
on page 638 

PENd PENur 5 
disMANtk 
memberSHIP 
PI Ndant 
- GerM AN 
irdianSHIP 2] friendSHIP 
Ng Z PENthouse 
N aiMANt 


authorSHII 24. partnerSHIP 
10. PENu 25. PENtag 
11. dorMAN 26. NorMANdy 4 
2. leaderSHIP 27. apprenticeSHI! 
3. PENitentiary S. PENchant 


rt 


] 
l 
14. inhuMAN misMANage 
15. citizenSHIP 30. censorSHIP 
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«WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


reached 4 
ce 20d w 
liffere 
. ae 

Getern 


Aloha From Hawaii 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


beautiful West Maui 


} 


a 
“4 
- 
~ 
s 
< 


yy the most gor- 





geous valleys in the world. They call the 
° island the Valley Island, a fitting name 
? indeed. At the foot of one of the most 
any Othe uxurious of these valleys is the town of 





Chat is Ivy Parks Cour 





n nT f the | Ocean, and al- M ui to hold court, and tw a year 
T 1 telv tant re t- sland of Lanai for a sin rpost 


t was her ex e. Writing to Miss ASS gh and above the « s. Way 
simple ' , bel aud all he tenwenl 
lelen trainer of experts at elow us we could glimpse the heaver 
PromPEsrege College, Chicago, from whom she blue of the Pacific; ahead, the green masses 
t to 2 s a minute f tr 4] foliage. A v table d j ++ 














t on beautiful Maui, in the tition tween the witnesses and the 
arene E nidd Pacit te ature about lroning planes overhead s t Army 
in @8s (it was 92 that day in New York), trucks rumbling outside the whole day 
os ying on my duties as Official Reporter, t igh! It is quite a strain to hear i 
i Wl vith a substantial salary every month to make verbatim reports. However, the cases 
a k forward to! It seems like a fairy tale in t court are interesting. At present 
-. [ arrived in Honolulu several weeks ago most probate matters come before it 

fr a rugged and hectic trip across the There has been one divorce and some juv 
Rep to Mr. ¢ vy S. Cowart > t matters. These, and the murd 
Quit ( t R ‘ . ¢ ind trial. hav rovided sufficient variety f 
to prove z ty by work- my first few weeks as a court reporter! 
“4 ( s ~ nm tor 
we \ g t ssign- THE tr wer the Pacific was e of t 
? t va orting ft the roughest I ve ever it I t 
HIP § most t r s held here were times when we were Kept awake a 
‘ t ten vears tor g to say night, gripping the sides of » teenies ¢ 
east! k n lling off e crash-bang- 
P ing shes and pots ans in the 
™ My \ tly must for try close by disturbed imber 
IP am now on the official list in the Circuit were ten girls in a room and 
3 Second District, Territory of | bunk of a three-decker affair. w posi- 
dy iI am actually situated on the tion seemed quite precarious as the vess 
»-SHII id of Maui. a beautiful island flanked pitched and tossed 
t y the awe-inspiring crater of Haleakala— In the dining salon we had constantly to 
ge the largest volcano crater in the world— hold our dishes to prevent them and their 
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tents from falling to t floor At on gathered, a iden down with leis—ging 
ng. it med every dish in the room leis, lehus leis, ilima leis—all gorges 
washed t, the fanr It was s ch that leis! 
t f W \ not \ Hor l ver looked more incre 
é t s weight t ibly beaut So g and fr 


4 YY ¢ rel \ Ca ig ft I K Ss i iv 7. t i 
’ ? ] TY ’ nr 
os 1 WwW | ing 
T + ‘ | + 1 tir 
i ACh iS W ¢ ( l i 
t v< > t { st ‘ st la K was Now >< the > 


Ss { i t Wa St ‘ & a 
rd ¢ 
Was 1! t t ot * trie i W K 
‘ T ] + . 
1118t I r ‘ ces gg ‘ Vav i t f 9 ais¢ g 


to be on a battleship Somebody's Stenog 


ins g sick met ther vessels 
to ours in rough weather caused me t ae comes each morning bright and ear 
applaud this exhibitior t marvelous sea h To swit nto the day’s routine 
s] Fortunately our hospital facilities It brightens her old boss so surly 

were ey sail Her sweet and happy girlish mien. 

Des t veniences that w She watches all the daylight hours 
to conte with, we managed to have tur Retreat in their defiant way; 
Played bridg Enjoyed song-fests up o1 Employing all her skill a powers 
t it decks in t evenings. et To hasten through her work each day 


ata Wa eieaenie aa é New Plan to Provide 
Bo a benigh ~we ec ht More Jobs 
H <cited we got! Hawaii always loo! TH! newt rene ae 
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“Who H hed Up the Dollar Sign? 
Who Hateh p th ollar Sign: 
re inere ; , a? 
und fre A Bit of Monetary History that May Surprise You 
1e val. From “about the First” 
It « Issued by the First National Bank of Boston 
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Unele Sam ’sValiant Plant Hunters 
DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


Reprinted by permission of the Reader’s Digest, as condensed from 


The Yale Review, Autumn, 1944 
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The Magie Fi F 
1e Magie of Fire Fog 
PAUL W. KEARNEY 
Condensed from an article in the Baltimore Sunday Sun 
of September 106, 1944 
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